THE SECOND  AFTERNOON

roses out over the hedges all the way by now, dog-roses
innumerable as sea-shells, dog-roses all the rolling way,
and the latest loitering oak a full fresh green by now.

" If I must do all things I must do them," she whispered.
Then she sat silent, biting her underlip.

" Good girl," he said in accents of conventional relief,
and then added quickly with genuine emotion, " brave
girl."

" Yes, I must be quite brave," she agreed solemnly.

Her courage made him change his plan slightly.

" Queenie, it would really be better if you could get
hold of this German officer at once. If you were clever
you might find out from him when he was going to leave
here. Get hold of him to-night, Queenie, and ... oh
well, you'll know the way to lead him on. But try to
find out what time and what day he is going, and let me
know if you possibly can beforehand. I'm pretty sure he
won't go until to-morrow and probably not until the day
after to-morrow; but still it's better to get hold of him at
once."

" Where must I tell you if I am knowing when he will
go?"

He wrote down on a torn piece of paper the address of
Number Ten.

" Say it to me, please," she asked. " I cannot read very
easily what is written with a pencil."

She repeated the address after him half a dozen times.

" And must I break a glass like you said ? Because it
is not at all lucky, I think."

" No, I've changed my mind about that. I can't trust
Adele as I believe I can trust you." He gazed at her
eagerly. She met his gaze, and it was he who looked